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Improving Disk Cache Hit-Ratios 
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Abstract — This paper presents an adaptive algorithm for man- 
aging fully associative cache memories shared by several identi- 
fiable processes. The on-line algorithm extends an earlier model 
due to Stone, Wolf, and Torek, and partitions the cache storage in 
disjoint blocks whose sixes are determined by the locality of the 
processes accessing the cache. Simulation results of traces for 32- 
megaby te disk caches show a relative improvement In the overall 
and read hit-ratios in the range of 1% to 2% over those generated 
by a conventional Least Recently Used replacement algorithm. 
The analysis of a queueing network model shows that such an 
increase In hit-ratio in a system with a heavy throughput of I/O 
requests can provide a significant decrease in disk response time. 

Index Terms — Disk cache memories, memory hierarchy, mul- 
titasking, optimal partitioning algorithm, performance measure- 
ment, performance prediction, program behavior. 



I. Introduction 

AS processor speeds continue to increase, the relative 
penalty for access time to disk becomes a major source 
of performance degradation. To overcome this problem, many 
disk systems have been designed with a large semiconduc- 
tor random-access memory acting as a cache. However, the 
characteristics of such memories are somewhat different from 
the caches associated with processors. High-speed processors 
require cache access times to be in the low nanoseconds, 
which precludes the ability to perform nontrivial processing 
during a cache search or between cache accesses. In contrast, a 
great deal of processing can be performed during and between 
searches of disk caches. This enables a disk cache to be 
managed by more sophisticated and complex techniques than 
processor caches. Moreover, the very lengthy access time to 
rotating mechanical memories means that improvements in 
cache management that result in lower miss rates are of very 
high benefits. 

In this paper we address the problem of how to manage disk 
caches to achieve high performance. As a baseline we use fully 
associative searches and least recently used (LRU) replace- 
ment with no prefetching. We investigate the improvement at- 
tainable by partitioning the cache into regions of data that share 
some similar characteristic, with each of the regions managed 
by LRU replacement. At a higher level, the cache management 
algorithm determines the size of each region in the partition, 
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and alters the size dynamically in response to changes in 
the access pattern. Both the base LRU algorithm and the 
partitioned LRU algorithm are of the type known as load- 
driven [6J. The partitioned LRU algorithm has the property 
that, given a fixed-size cache, the cache is divided into regions 
whose sizes are selected such that the hit-ratio to the cache 
as a whole is maximized. Although we focus on disk caches 
in the validation section, our algorithm is independent of the 
implementation and can be applied to any buffering system 
managed by an LRU algorithm that has sufficient processing 
capability to perform the required operations in real-time. 

Earlier related work on disk-cache replacement algorithms 
includes a paper by Bentley and McGeoch [2] who used real 
data to compare and rank several replacement algorithms for 
disk caches. Their data show that conventional LRU is superior 
to other replacement algorithms, such as frequency count, 
FIFO, or transpose. Their result is proven for the general 
cache by Sleator and Tarjan [22]. 

As Smith points out [14 J, hit-ratio is one of several perfor- 
mance measure of a disk-cache, as the cache performance is a 
function not only of the hit ratio, but also of such parameters 
as the number of disks, number of controllers, the disk-access 
method, the interconnection between the I/O channel and the 
disk controllers, or the varying amount of prefetching incurred 
on each access (fetch until end-of-track, for example). Because 
such details vary greatly from one system to another, because 
they are immensely influenced by the technology, and since 
more accurate measures such as the response time behave 
as monotone functions of the hit-ratio, the cache hit-ratio, 
nonetheless, provides valuable information that can be input 
to more sophisticated models. In Section III we analyze the 
influence of small increases in hit-ratio on the response time of 
a typical 32-disk computer system, and learn that in congested 
systems a small increase in hit-ratio can provide significant 
decrease in I/O response time. 

Our model is a direct extension of the model presented 
by Stone, Wolf, and Turek [15], who show that when two 
Processes A and B share a cache of size C, partitioning the 
cache by allocating C A lines to Process A, and Cb lines to 
Process B (C A + Cb = C) maximizes the hit ratio when the 
miss-rate derivative of Process A as a function of cache size, 
in a cache of size C A is the same as the miss-rate derivative 
of Process B in a cache of size C B . In this paper we use the 
term partition in its mathematical sense, that is, all subsets are 
disjoint, and their union forms a set whose cardinality is the 
capacity of the cache. The results of Stone, Wolf, and Turek 
hold for both set-associative caches and for fully associative 
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caches, but we use them in this paper only in the context of 
fully associative caches. 

The paper presents a practical implementation of the re- 
placement policy of Stone, Wolf, and Turek and provides a 
new means for deriving an approximation of the miss-rate 
derivative on-line. The model is adaptive and requires the use 
of a shadow directory [12] for each class. Since the shadow 
directory contains only the block addresses and no data, the 
increased storage required by the algorithm is fairly small. For 
example, assuming a cache containing 8192 blocks of 4096 
bytes each, where the entry for each shadow directory contains 
a 16-bit tag and two 16-bit counters, the implementation of the 
partitioning algorithm requires only 1.9% more storage than a 
one-class, fully associative cache. 

We evaluated the partitioning model by a trace-driven simu- 
lation based on a trace of 1.6 million disk I/O accesses directed 
to 13 physical disks sharing one cache and its associated cache 
controller. The study reveals that the partitioning algorithm 
performs slightly better on 32-megabyte caches than the base 
LRU algorithm (where all items are considered to be of the 
same class), with absolute increases in hit-ratio of 1% to 2%. 
The partitioning algorithm performs better on smaller caches 
with absolute increases running roughly 2% to 5.6%. The 
relative performance improvement depends on several factors 
including the hit ratio and the throughput of disk accesses 
generated by the processor. A queueing network model of a 
simple configuration with 32 disks showed that an increase 
in disk read hit-ratio of 2.5%, over a wide range of absolute 
hit-ratios, results in average decreases in disk response time 
varying from 2.78% for lightly loaded systems, to 20.22% for 
heavily utilized systems. 

In the simulation of the 32-megabyte caches, when write 
operations are counted as misses (write-through), the read hit- 
ratios of the partitioned caches are only slightly higher than 
the read hit-ratios of the equivalent nonpartitioned caches. 
For smaller caches, the partitioning algorithm produces better 
improvements, but they are still only a few percent higher 
in absolute value. The model presented here can easily be 
modified to select the optimum partition as a function of some 
other measure directly related to performance than the hit ratio. 

Partitioning memory among different processes or tasks 
has been studied extensively in the context of paging in a 
virtual memory system. Although the goals are different from 
those associated with disk caching, it is interesting to look at 
different approaches, to study the selection of the objective 
functions and performance measures, and to examine the 
results achieved. 

Chu and Opderbeck [5] introduce the page-fault frequency 
replacement algorithm which measures the number of page 
faults experienced over a given interval of time, and com- 
pares it to some threshold. A page-fault frequency below 
the threshold indicates that too much memory is allocated to 
the process, and that process's storage is allowed to shrink. 
Conversely, a high page-fault frequency indicates that the 
process could benefit by being allocated more memory, and 
the storage allocation is allowed to grow. Chu and Opder- 
beck present arguments for implementing such algorithm in a 
multiprogramming environment, but do not present any data. 
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m propose an interests 
heuristic approach which yields near, but not optimal 
formance when programs are characterized by their fcy **** 
function. The heuristic is to allocate space for each n 
such that their page-fault rates become identical. The meas 
of performance for optimality is defined as a complex tuncf* 
involving a combination of such parameters as the lifet^ 
function, wait time to service a page, and processor srxsd 
Chamberlin et al show that the heuristic generates a partiti 
that achieves from 87 to 92.5% of the optimal measure °° 
Denning et al [6] consider three approaches to the problem 
of partitioning the pages of multiprogrammed tasks in a virtual 
memory. The knee criterion is presented as the most robust 
of the three, and arguments are presented (without formal 
proofs) that partitioning the memory such that each process 
is allocated enough storage to contain the knee of its lifetime 
function [1] "tends to minimize the component of memory 
space-time due to paging." The experiments reported show that 
the knee criterion always yields a system throughput within 5$ 
of optimal throughput, although the practical on-line measure 
of the lifetime function appears to be a nontrivial task. 

Another attempt at using the individual process's page-fault 
rate to drive the partitioning algorithm is that of Brandwajn and 
Hernandez [3], who follow the program-driven approach [6|. 
In their approach, the load, defined as the number of processes 
sharing the memory, is determined as the number of working 
sets that can be placed together in memory. Their method 
works well when all processes have identical or near-identical 
fault-rates, but severely deteriorates when different page-fault 
rates are considered. 

Although the goal and domain of application of these 
research efforts is on paging, which is different from caching 
disk-sectors or tracks of data, they share with the problem wc 
address the goal of allocating storage to different processes 
with varying levels of locality, such that, some performance 
measure is maximized. All show that measuring process 
locality is very hard to accomplish on-line, and furthermore 
that, in most cases, the performance obtained is close to, but 
not equal to, the optimum. 

In the next section we derive the partitioning algorithm and 
present the different assumptions and approximations used in 
its formulation. Section III presents a trace-driven simulation 
of fully associative 4-megabyte to 32-megabyte caches, and 
an analysis of the improvement resulting from the partitioning 
algorithm. In Section IV we discuss the application and possi- 
ble enhancements of the partitioning algorithm. We conclude 
the paper in Section V by listing open research problems. 



II. The Partitioning Algorithm 
Fig. 1 illustrates the partitioning model of Stone, Wolf, 
and Turek (SWT). Two processes, Process A and Process D. 
are competing for the same 1024-line cache. The miss rate 
of Process A is shown in the upper part of the graph, for 
increasing cache sizes. The miss rate of Process B is shown 
on the same graph, for decreasing cache sizes. Assuming 
the lines of Process A are stored on the left-hand side of 
the cache, while the lines belonging to Process B are stored 
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Fig. 1. Miss rates and composite derivative for two processes. 



on the right side of the cache, and that the cache is filled 
a-ith lines from the two processes, then the composite miss 
rate of the two processes is computed very simply. First a 
icrtical line dividing the cache into a partition of A and 
8 line is drawn. The intercepts of this line with the miss- 
ive curves corresponds to the miss rates experienced by the 
i and B processes. The composite miss-rate is simply the 
sum of these two terms. Obviously the optimum partition 
corresponds to dividing the cache so that the vertical line 
intersects the composite miss rate at its global minimum. The 
SWT model shows that when the optimum partition is reached, 
k derivatives of the miss rates of Process A and Process B 
with respect to cache size are identical. If references by Process 
J and Process B occur at unequal frequencies, the optimum 
partition occurs at the point where the frequency-weighted 
fliss-rate derivatives are equal. 

Extending the SWT model to more than two processes 
taring the cache is a typical example of a resource alloca- 
tion problem (RAP) [7], [18]-[20], and has been shown by 
Ghanem [10]. 

The disk cache explored in this paper is shared by 13 
physical disks, offering two possible partitioning schemes. 

1) Partitioning based on the physical property of the disk 
system. A natural way to use the partitioning model for 
our purposes is to associate a distinct process with each 
physical disk. The cache-partitioning problem becomes 
a problem in partitioning a large cache among 13 com- 
peting processes, each associated with a distinct disk. 

2) Partitioning based on the file system. In this scheme, 
one partitions the composite stream of disk accesses into 
streams associated with operating system, other systems 
programs, and individual application programs. These 

. streams are likely to exhibit characteristic patterns that 
, can be used to determine how the cache should be 
: partitioned among the processes. 
^ shall concentrate on the first scheme in this paper, as we 
i^not have sufficient information in the trace to facilitate the 
^°nd type of partitioning. 



A. Approximating the Miss-Rate Derivative 

We now discuss the practical implementation of the SWT 
model by providing an on-line algorithm to compute a close 
approximation of the miss-rate derivative. The miss-rate of 
a process in a cache of size i can be represented as the 
percentage of lines that flow through the zth cell of an infinite 
LRU stack, as shown in Fig. 2. Indeed, when a miss occurs in 
a cache of size i, a new line is brought to the most-recently 
used (MRU) position of the stack, and all the other lines shift 
to the right. Hence, the line at position i in a cache of size i 
moves to the right on each miss experienced by the cache. 
The miss-rate derivative, represents the incremental change 
in this flow as the boundary of the zth cell is moved by a 
small amount 5. Of course, since the cache size is discrete, 
the miss rate is not a continuous function of the cache size, 
and its derivative is not defined. We can, however, generate a 
smooth continuous curve joining the discrete miss-rate values 
and compute the derivative of that smooth curve at the points 
of interest. This is the source of our first approximation. The 
second approximation is to set 6 to 1. 

The miss rate of a process as used here is the instantaneous 
rate of misses per reference. In this case, the miss-rate deriva- 
tive is the difference of the flows into and out of a cell of the 
cache. We approximate the miss rate of a process by computing 
the ratio of misses to references. Then the derivative of the 
miss rate with respect to cache size for a cache of size i is 
estimated as 

Miss-rate derivative 

(Number of A-misses in d) 



Total number of A and B references 

_ (Number of ^-misses in C i+1 ) 
Total number of A and B references 

(Number of ^4-misses in Q 
- Number of A-misses in C i+ i) 
Total number of A and B references 
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CACHE HIT: Item hit is in the cache, and is moved 
to MRU position 
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CACHE MISS: Item hit is not in cache. All items in cache 
are shifted by 1 to the right. 
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Fig. 2. Estimation of miss-rate derivative. 



where d denotes a cache of size i. For our purposes, we 
are interested in the miss rate derivative of the subsequence 
of requests belonging to a specific process intermingled with 
request from other processes. 

Since the miss rate generated above varies with the number 
of accesses to A and B, it represents the weighted miss-rate of 
a process, where the weight is the frequency of access of one 
process relative to the total amount of accesses. The numerator 
in the last fraction above is equal to the number of misses in 
a cache of size i that become hits in a cache of size i -h 1. 
The weighted miss-rate derivative for Process B is defined 
similarly. 

Both the miss-rate derivative for Process A and the miss- 
rate derivative for Process B have the same denominator. As 
a result, partitioning the cache where the miss-rate derivatives 
are the same can be accomplished by partitioning at the 
point where the numerators of the above expressions relating 
to Process A and B are equal. The numerator represents 
the number of hits at index i + 1 in the LRU stack. We 
refer to the collection of this quantity over the range of 
cache sizes d as the histogram of hit indexes or hit-index 
distribution. Our partitioning scheme divides the cache at the 
point where the histograms of hit indexes for all processes 
have identical height. This method of partitioning where the 
hit index histograms have the same values has the convenience 
of automatically weighting the derivatives by frequency of ref- 



erence. For example, assume that two processes with identical 
statistics share the cache. If the cache receives equal amounts 
of requests from both processes, then the algorithm partitions 
the cache in equal halves, since both processes have identical 
miss-rate curves. On the other hand, if one process accesses 
the cache less frequently than the other, its hit-index histogram 
is lower in amplitude than that of its counterpart. Comparing 
the hit-index distributions favors the process with the heaviest 
use of the cache, which is consistent with intuition. 

B. Problems with Nonmonotonic Miss-Rate Derivatives 

Finding two bars in two different histograms with (almost) 
identical heights reduces to a trivial search problem if ihc 
histograms are monotonic. Unfortunately, the histograms of 
hit indexes are not generally monotonic, as Fig. 3 illustrates. 

In this figure we plotted the typical shape of miss-rate curves 
observed in fully associative caches by using two synthetically 
generated traces [17]. Note that for caches of size 1, 2, 3, and 
4, the miss rate is very close to 100%, and starts decaying 
hyperbolically for caches larger than 5. This distinct behavior 
on each side of the knee has been observed and modeled 
in Thiebaut [16] and is a consequence of the inability of* 
program to load its working set into small caches, yielding * 
very high miss rate that changes slowly with cache size untfl 
the cache is large enough to hold a complete local context. AS 
cache size increases beyond this point, the miss rate diminishes 
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Fig. 3. Miss rate and hit-index histogram in 16-line cache. 

more rapidly with cache size, and a knee forms in the miss-rate 
curve. 

Since the miss-rate curve is not continuous, its derivative 
exhibits a discontinuity at the knee. Because the hit-index 
distribution is an approximation of the weighted miss-rate 
derivative, it changes abruptly with cache size around the 
bee. 1 The miss-rate curve is shown in Fig. 3. As a result, it 
is possible for the algorithm in charge of finding the optimal 
partition by searching the histogram of the hit indexes to "lock 
to" the small well of the curve that appears in Fig. 3. At least 
iwo approaches to solve this problem are possible. The first 
one is to implement a search algorithm that takes into account 
ike possibility that the well exists, and to avoid locking up 
in the well. The second is to smooth the histogram into a 
monotonic function before undertaking the search. 

Sorting the histogram by decreasing magnitudes turns out 
to be a fast, inexpensive, and accurate smoothing process, as 
indicated by Fig. 4. The hit-index distribution shown in this 
figure is that of a sequence of disk I/O requests that were fed 
to a fully associative cache simulator. The hits to the first 1200 
ttUs of the cache are shown. Note that the sorted distribution 
* monotone and provides a faithful representation of the true 
distribution. 

£ Updating the Partition: The "Robin Hood" Philosophy 

At this point we describe the adaptive process that our 
%>rithm must perform to maintain a partition that optimizes 
to hit ratio. This adaptive process must detect changes in 
to characteristics of the processes accessing the cache, and 
'tost respond by modifying the partition. We first describe the 
^o-partition case in which the algorithm maintains a cache 
%ed by two processes, A and B, and then generalize to the 
'■partition case. 



■Miss-rate curves published in the literature do not always have such knees. 
: Possible reason for a missing knee is that the range of cache sizes simulated 
Analyzed may exclude the regions where the cache is small enough to 
.*Vay such a characteristic. 
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Fig. 4. Smoothing hit distribution by sorting. 

We know from the previous sections the conditions that our 
two-process partition should satisfy. Given that the distribution 
of hit-indexes changes with every cache hit, how do we reach 
the optimum partition, and how do we maintain it? Our answer 
is to adopt the "Robin Hood" philosophy: take from the rich 
and give to the poor. 

Assume that Process A has just experienced a miss in the 
cache. We check the value of its smoothed hit distribution at 
the index equal to its current partition size, and we compare 
it to the smoothed hit-distribution of Process B at its partition 
index. If the value read for A is larger than that read for 
S, then the frequency-weighted miss-rate derivative of A is 
larger (in absolute value) than the frequency-weighted miss- 
rate derivative of Process B. In other words, Process A would 
see a greater decrease in miss rate if we were to allocate one 
more cache block to its partition, than Process B would. B is 
the "rich" process, while A is the "poor" one. In this case we 
increase A's partition by 1 block and decrease B's by 1. When 
decreasing 5's partition, we remove its LRU line. Hits do not 
alter the partition size, but affect the hit-index distribution. 

Because processes may change characteristics over time, 
the algorithm must also attribute different weights to the 
information that it records about the processes, so that more 
recent behavior outweighs the older behavior. For example, 
a process may access the cache heavily for a brief period of 
time, leading the algorithm to allocate that process a significant 
share of the cache. Then the process may suddenly enter a 
dormant period. In such a situation, the algorithm must slowly 
reduce that process's partition to favor the processes that are 
still active. Since the dormant process does not update its 
hit index distribution, we need a mechanism to measure the 
history of a process and to combine such history with the 
histogram. We accomplish this by operating the algorithm in 
a time window of length r. Every r accesses to the cache, the 
hit distribution of each process is divided by some constant 
C T . As a result, assuming that t is the current virtual time, 
and that t is a multiple of r, hits that occurred in the widow 
[t - r,t] contribute to the histogram with a weight of 1, hits 
that occurred in the time window [t - 2r, t - r] contribute 
with a weight of 1/C T , hits that occurred in the time window 
[t - 3r,£ - 2r] contribute with a weight of 1/C T 2 , etc. Thus, 
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the past intervals are weighted by factors that diminish by 
powers of C T . 

We now briefly investigate what parameters affect the selec- 
tion of the parameters controlling this exponential smoothing. 
During the window r, the partitioning algorithm obeys fixed 
rules to determine which process is allowed to grow or shrink 
in the cache. At the transition between a window and the next 
one, the rules are updated using the data collected during the 
first window. 

Several questions face the designer: Should the window r 
be left constant over time, or should it be allowed to shrink 
and grow as the processes exhibit different locality properties? 
If the window is adjustable, should it be a common window 
controlling the update of all processes, or should each Process 
Pi be associated its own window r»? In all cases, what is the 
relationship between r and C r ? 

Although an in-depth analysis of the behavior of the par- 
titioning algorithm as a function of r and C r is beyond the 
scope of this paper, we explore some possible solutions, based 
on the work of Fagin. 

Fagin [9] studies the relationship between the asymptotic 
miss-rate of a storage managed by an LRU replacement-policy, 
and by a working-set (WS) replacement policy when the blocks 
referenced exhibit a probability distribution obeying a Zipf law 
[21], [11], better known for one of its member functions, the 
80/20% rule. Here, Fagin assumes that the references to blocks 
are independent, obeying the independent reference model 
(IRM), but also that some blocks are "hotter" than others, 
and are referenced more often. Assuming a total of N blocks, 
the probability of accessing Block bi is defined as 



?r[i] = zi = ki~ 



(1) 
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where k is the normalization constant assuring that the sum 
of all Pr[z] adds up to 1, and a is defined as the skewness 
of the block accesses. The 80/20% rule corresponds to a = 
0.86. Other values of a in the range 0 to 1 yield different 
proportions. 

Fagin shows that, as the number of blocks N becomes very 
large, the miss-rate of the LRU and WS-managed storage 
converge toward the same asymptotic values, and he gives 
equations relating the window size over which the miss-rate 
is computed to the size of the storage. In other words, given 
a window-size r 0 , a skewness a, and a target miss-rate jx 0j 
one can find the storage size C 0 for which the LRU or WS 
miss-rate will be equal to //o. 

One can then conceive a simple scheme where the disk- 
cache controller selects an original storage size and a 
window size r^ %) for Process P { . At the end of the window, 
estimates of ^ and are computed. As time evolves, the 
controller can detect sudden changes in a (i) as the partition 
Cq i) changes, and can adapt the window size r$ accordingly 
to produce a minimal miss rate $K 

Another interesting approach worth noting is that of as- 
signing individual (r, C T ) pairs to each process competing for 
the cache, each pair varying independently as the associated 
process evolves. One could imagine selecting a short r window 
when the process just starts, so as to quickly adapt to that 
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process' locality properties, and lengthening the window 
process evolves in a steady state. A sudden prolonged* 1 
of misses could be used to trigger a shrinking of the w * 
and/or an increase in C r to allow the algorithm to tra^ 
changes more closely. 

D. The Two-Process Model 

In this section we describe the details of the partis 
algorithm applied to two processes. 

Because we need to compute the hit-index distribution f 7 
both processes, we need to maintain a shadow directory In} fe- 
for each process. The shadow directory is simply the part of J** 
the cache that contains the addresses of the blocks stored ' ^ 
the data array. Since the size of a cache block may be severt ^* main ~ 
orders of magnitude larger than the size of the tag identifying ^ 
it, 2 the storage cost incurred in maintaining several shadw 
directories is relatively small. With each shadow directory b a 
associated two arrays, hit.index, and smoothed^index. 
The first array records the number of hits to each entry in the 
directory, and contains the raw hit distribution. The second 
array contains the distribution of hit-indexes sorted by numbci 
of accesses (smoothed), and is updated at the end of each 
window of time. 

For the 32-megabyte disk-cache simulation results presented 
later, we elected to update the smoothed distribution from the 
raw one every r = 10000 references for track caches, and 
every 100000 references for sector caches. 

We applied the partitioning algorithm to the two synthetic 
traces used in Fig. 1 and recorded the variation of the partition 
of the two processes. The variation of the partition is shown 
in Fig. 5. The evolution of the partition and the corresponding 
miss-ratio as a function of time is shown as the walk of a poim I 
of coordinates (x, y), where x is the amount of cache allocated 
to Process A, and y is the overall miss ratio of the partitioned 
cache. Horizontal movements of the point indicate a change 
in partition. A downward move of the points indicates that 
the miss-ratio is decreasing. If the algorithm works correctly, 
we expect the walk taken by the point to move downwards to 
an area where the miss-ratio is minimum, i.e., toward some 
"well" of minimum miss-ratio. 

This is indeed what is observed. The beginning of the walk, 
as well as its last location are flagged by two arrows. Note 
that the walk terminates in the region where the composite 
miss-rate is fairly flat and close to its minimum. 

E. Partitioning Cache for Several Competing Processes 

Extending the partitioning model from two to P P r0 " 
cesses (P > 2) is trivial. Every time a Process Pi misse* 
in the partitioned cache, we find the Process Pj with the 
smallest SmoothlndexfPartitionP j ] value (the richesx 
process). If this process is different from P { (the poor* 
process), we decrease the partition of Pj and increase tltfl 
of Pi. 

By continuously taking away from the richest process, tl* 
algorithm brings that process closer to the pack of otW" 
processes, while poorer processes are given the oppo rtunl ^ 

2 This is especially true for disk caches. 
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fflO-PROCESS PARTITIONING ALGORITHM 



ShadowDirectoryA 
partitionedCache 

SmoothedlndexA ( B ) 



:the shadow directory of Process A. */ 
:the cache containing the blocks of */ 
Process A and Process B. */ 
:the array containing the sorted */ 
hit index distributions of A (B) */ 
:the current amount of blocks of */ 
PartitionedCache allocated to A (B) */ 
:the array containing the number of */ 
hits recorded at all possible indices */ 
in the shadow directory of A (B). */ 
:size of the time window adopted by the*/ 
algorithm. */ 

main_loop: */ 
do { 

get next block_address 

number_references = number_ref erences + 1 

/* Assume block_address is from Process A. */ 

update ShadowDirectoryA /* reorder lines in cache directory A 

Update hit index distribution if 
access results in hit */ 



/* 
/* 
/* 
/* 
/* 

/* PartitionA(B) 
/* 

/* HitlndexA(B) 

/* 
/* 

/* tau 

/* 
/* 



find block_address in PartitionedCache 
if (MISS) { 

if (SmoothedIndexA[PartitionA] 

> SmoothedIndexB[PartitionB] ) { 

partitionA := partitionA + 1 

partitionB := partitionB - 1 

Update PartitionedCache by flushing LRU B line 
} 

else 

Update PartitionedCache by flushing LRU A line 

} 

else { /* HIT */ 

Update PartitionedCache 
Update HitlndexA 

} 



if 



} 



(number_ref erences % TAU ==0) { 
sort HitlndexA into SmoothedlndexA 
sort HitlndexB into SmoothedlndexB 
divide all entries in HitlndexA by Ctau 
divide all entries in HitlndexB by Ctau 



} 

while (1); 



to increase their partition on every miss. These upward and 
downward movements tend to distribute the processes' wealth 
dually, as we show in the next section with a trace-driven 
simulation of a fully associative cache partitioned among 13 
Processes. 

III. Trace-Driven Comparison of 
Standard LRU and Partitioned LRU 

In this section we present the results of trace-driven simu- 
lations of fully associative caches of size 4 megabytes to 32 



megabytes. The simulations compare caches managed by a 
conventional LRU algorithm to the same size caches managed 
by our partitioning algorithm. Two different sets of simulations 
were produced. One set of data is for a cache with large blocks, 
each 40 kilobytes in length, that can hold a full track of a disk. 
The other set of data treats a cache with smaller blocks, in this 
case 4 kilobytes, which is the size of a single sector of a disk 
track. 

The trace contains approximately six hours of activity of 
a large disk cache on an IBM 3090 computer system in a 
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commercial environment. The trace consists of 1.6 million 
Channel Command Word (CCW) instructions, each directed 
to one of 13 physical disks that share a disk cache. On the 
IBM/370 architecture each I/O operation is started when one 
of the processors issues a Start I/O instruction [8]. Each Start 
I/O instruction triggers an I/O channel, which responds by 
executing a list of CCW's. The list is generally one CCW 
long, but may contain several. The trace used in our simulation 
contained CCW lists of length 1 exclusively, except for one 
list containing 2 CCW's. Each I/O access is represented by a 
record containing, among other quantities, the disk address, the 
block address, and a tag identifying read and write accesses. 

All runs started with an initial partition allocating l/13th 
of the cache to each disk. The smoothing of the hit-indexes 
was performed every r = 10000 references. The update of 
the raw hit-indexes to reflect the aging of the information was 
performed in synchronization with the smoothing, by dividing 
the raw hit-index distribution by C T = two, which can be done 
in practice by shifting each register by one bit to the right. 

For each simulation run, 14 directories (13 shadow direc- 
tories and one directory for the nonpartitioned cache) were 
managed completely in true LRU mode. 

These values of r and C T have been chosen through an 
ad-hoc process, and different values of r and C T may give 
better results than those presented here. The accurate selection 
of r and C T depends on many factors, such as the speed of the 
controller implementing the partitioning algorithm, the number 
of processes involved, their average lengths, as well as their 
locality characteristics. The speed of the controller will directly 
affect in the amount of time required to smooth and update 
the histograms for each process, and will affect the choice of 
r. The dynamics of the processes in terms of their locality of 
lack thereof may also influence the choice of r and C r . 

The results of the simulations appear in Table I. The table 
shows both the overall hit-ratio, computed as the total number 
of hits (read or write) divided by the total number of accesses, 
and the read hit-ratio, computed as the total number of read 
hits divided by the total number of accesses, for both the 
partitioned and the full LRU caches, after 1 200 000 references 
have been processed. The relative change in hit ratio is the 
relative improvement in hit ratio in changing from an LRU- 
replacement algorithm to partitioned replacement. The data 
produced for the overall hit-ratio were obtained by computing 
histograms of all hits, whereas the read hit-ratio data were 
obtained on a different set of runs in which the histograms 
recorded only the read hits and ignored the write hits. The 
latter set of runs thus optimized the partitions in a way that 
sets the read hit-ratio derivatives equal rather than by setting 
the overall hit-ratio derivatives equal. The effect of this change 
produces better read hit-ratios for all caches studied except 
for the 32-megabyte sector cache in which the read hit-ratio 
produced by the two methods was so close as to be essentially 
the same. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show the variation in virtual time of read hit- 
ratios and overall hit-ratios for the track-cache simulations. 
Figs. 8 and 9 show the same data for sector caches. 

Note that the partitioning algorithm produces hit ratios a 
few percent higher than the LRU hit ratios in all cases except 
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Fig. 5. Convergence of measured miss ratios. 

for the 4-megabyte overall hit-ratio, which is only marginally 
different for the two replacement algorithms. The figures also 
reveal that the partitioning algorithm converges more quickly 
to the steady-state allocation, although the early values of the 
overall hit-ratios may briefly be higher for the LRU algorithm 

It is important to note that the hit-ratio shown in Figs. 6 
and 7 shows the cumulative hit-ratios for the whole trace, 
i.e. the ratio of hits to the total number of references since 
the beginning of the trace. Hence, the difference in hit-ratios 
computed over a shorter window, toward the end of the trace, 
may be significantly higher than that of the cumulative hii- 
ratios shown in the figures. 

Of all the cache sizes studied, the largest difference after 
steady state is reached (in the neighborhood of the 300 000th 
reference), occurs for the 8-megabyte cache and is roughly 25 
in overall hit-ratio and 3% in read hit-ratio. Apparently, when 
a cache is large enough to capture the bulk of the possible 
hits, the replacement policy is not critical, and similarly, when 
a cache is too small to produce many of the possible hits, 
replacement policies are equally unsuccessful in capturing 
hits. Somewhere in the middle range of sizes, the cache is 
large enough for a replacement policy to exploit the memory 
available if it can produce good decisions for lines to replace. 

To give another view of the simulation data, the distribution 
of read hits from the 32-megabyte sector cache simulation 
is plotted in Fig. 12. Of the 13 partitions, 12 can be seen. 
One of the 13 disks has an extremely low access frequency, 
which resulted in the algorithm allocating no cache lines to 
that disk. The partitions are shown side-by-side in the figure, 
and represent the state of the 8192-block cache after all !-<> 
million I/O addresses are processed. The top part of the graph 
shows the hit-distribution in each partition. To verify that the 
partitions are allocated fairly to the 12 processes, we plotted m 
the lower part of Fig. 12 the value of the hit-index frequency at 
the index corresponding to the partition size. Since this value 
approximates the miss-rate derivative, it should be equal for all 
processes. Fig. 12 shows that this is the case. All the indexes 
have roughly the same amplitude, with the exception of the 
rightmost partitions, which happen to be the smallest ones. 
Two effects can account for amplitude variation visible in ^ c 
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TABLE I 

Track and Sector Caches: Overall and Read Hit Ratios 



Track Cache 



^ 

"Cache Size 


Overall Hit-Ratio, Track 


Read Hit-Ratio, Track 


LRU 


Partit'd 


Difference 


Difference 


LRU 


Partit'd 


Difference 


Difference 


(megabytes) 


(%) 


(%) 


Abs. (%) 


Rel. (%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Abs. (%) 


Rel. (%) 


<^ 4 


25.88 


27.03 


1.15 


4.44 


17.95 


20.09 


2.14 


11.92 


o 
o 


33.71 


36.44 


2.73 


8.10 


23.72 


26.80 


3.08 


12.98 


16 


42.57 


44.86 


2.29 


5.38 


31.21 


33.65 


2.44 


7.82 


'»• 32 


52.58 


54.13 


1.55 


2.95 


40.45 


42.20 


1.75 


4.33 










Sector Cache 










4 


13.15 


17.67 


4.52 


34.37 


1.57 


7.24 


5.67 


361.1 


' 8 


23.35 


28.98 


5.63 


24.11 


11.34 


17.67 


6.33 


55.8 


16 


38.90 


43.16 


4.26 


10.95 


26.75 


30.91 


4.15 


15.6 


32 


53.59 


54.49 


0.90 


1.68 


41.40 


42.25 


0.85 


2.05 




NUMBER OF REFERENCES (MILLIONS) 
Fig. 6. Read hit-ratio for 4-megabyte to 32-megabyte track caches. 

figure. The first effect is that the smoothing process changes 
the estimate of the derivative rather rarely, and this estimate 
may, in fact, differ from the current histogram value when the 
time since the last smoothing has grown large. The second 
effect is that the smaller the partition is, the less faithful the 
smoothing process is to the raw distribution. Nonetheless, the 
partitioned algorithm still manages to allocate the available 
cache space fairly, and produces an improvement over the 
nonpartitioned LRU algorithm. 

A. Influence of Hit-Ratio on Response-Time 

Although the improvement in hit ratio achieved by the 
partitioning algorithm is small, the penalties imposed by 
misses are so high that even a small improvement in the hit 
ratio of a disk cache can be worthwhile. 

To explore this issue further, we studied the influence of the 
disk cache hit-ratio on the disk system's response time. The 
disk-system studied is identical to that presented by Wolf in 
[18] and is shown in Fig. 10. An iterative queueing network 
model [18] is used to evaluate the average response time 
for different disk-access throughputs. The result is shown 
in Fig. 11(a) and (b). Fig. 11(a) shows the variation of the 
^sponse time as a function of the disk cache hit-ratio for 
different CPU throughputs. For low CPU throughputs (lower 
4an 100 accesses per second), the response time varies less 
With the hit-ratio. In such cases, the computer system is not 
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Fig. 7. Overall hit-ratios for 4-megabyte to 32-megabyte track caches. 
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Fig. 8. Read hit-ratio for 4-megabyte to 32-megabyte sector caches. 



utilized enough to gain dramatically from the addition of 
the disk cache. At throughputs of 300 accesses per second 
and higher, the response time varies significantly for small 
increases in hit-ratio. In thoses cases the I/O system is highly 
loaded, and small changes in hit-ratio have drastic effects on 
the system's performance. Fig. 11(b) confirms such system 
sensitivity by showing the average decrease in response time 
caused by increases in hit-ratio of 2.5%, 5.0%, 7.5%, and 
10.0%, as a function of CPU throughput. For example, at a 
CPU throughput of 304 requests per second, an increase in hit- 
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Fig. 9. Overall hit-ratio for 4-megabyte to 32-megabyte sector caches. 




CONTROLLER 



HEAD OF STRING 



Fig. 10. Computer system configuration (disk cache located in controllers). 

ratio of 2.5% will result in an average decrease in response 
time of 20.46 ras. Clearly, the partitioning algorithm will be 
most effective when the disk system is highly energized. 



B. Tradeoff in Storage Allocation Between 
Data and Shadow Directory 

Also of interest is determining the tradeoff between im- 
provement in hit ratio due to partitioning and improvement due 
to increase in cache size. The partitioning algorithm requires a 
shadow directory for each process competing for the cache, as 
well as two arrays to keep the raw and smoothed histograms 
of hit-indexes. 

This directory must contain the block address of the track or 
sector whose copy is in the data storage of the cache. Since our 
traces contain 16-bit sector addresses, and since the track of 
the disk contains 10 sectors, the relative size increase for sector 
caches is 1.855%, and 0.186% for track caches, assuming that 
the cache is shared by 13 disks. The increase in hit-ratio due 
to partitioning is shown in Table II. 

Table II compares the hit ratio for partitioned cache to the 
hit ratio of an augmented cache for which the storage used 
in shadow directories has been converted to data storage. The 
data for the augmented cache is computed by fitting the true 
hit-ratio curves as a function of cache size with a hyperbolic 
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Fig. 11. (a) Response time as a function of hit-ratio, for varying CPU 
throughputs, (b) Decrease in response time as a function of increase in hit 
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curve, and by interpolating the hit-ratio for the new sizes 
considered. 

These values appear in the second column of the ta- 
ble. The hyperbolic fit for the track caches is Hit-ratio = 
4.63 l(T 4 C a39125 , and Hit-ratio = 1.512 10' 12 C l - 54005 for 
sector caches, where C is the cache size. The last two columns 
show the absolute and relative increase in hit-rates. 

Table II shows that storage is better allocated for the shadow 
directories than for storing the data. Sector caches appear to 
be the most likely caches to benefit from cache size increase. 

IV. Extension of the Model 

In applications where the system performance can be ex- 
pressed as a function of the hit ratio and/or of other measurable 
parameters that are affected by the replacement algorithm, one 
may be able to generalize the partitioning scheme of this paper 
to the more complex problem. For the sake of simplicity, let us 
denote the function representing the performance measure of a 
given process in a cache of size C as /(C), and let us assume 
that f(C) is a nonincreasing function of the cache size. The 
theory developed by Stone, Wolf, and Turek, indicates that 
the partition that maximizes performance allocates cache to 
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Fig. 12. Hit distributions of partitions of a sector cache. 



TABLE II 

Tradeoff Between Cache Increase and Partitioning. 
The Partition is Updated on Read and Write Hits 



Track Cache 


Cache Size 
(bytes) 


Read 
Hit-Ratio 
LRU (%) 

(fitted) 


Read 
Hit-Ratio 
Partition 

<*) 
(measured) 


Absolute 
difference 
(%) 


Relative 
difference 
(%) 


4M 


18.04 


20.09 


2.05 


11.38 


8M 


23.66 


26.80 


3.14 


13.26 


16M 


31.03 


33.65 


2.62 


8.44 






Sector Cache 






4M 


2.46 


7.24 


4.78 


194.53 


8M 


7.15 


17.67 


10.52 


147.19 


16M 


20.79 


30.91 


10.12 


48.69 



each physical disk in a way that equates the performance- 
derivatives with respect to cache size for each physical cache. 
For example, performance may be slightly higher for records 
located in central tracks as opposed to records located on 
outer tracks. The performance derivative is greater for a record 
located on an outer track than one located on a central track, 
and thus a replacement algorithm should favor retention of 
records that reside on outer tracks over those on central tracks 
in order to produce equal performance-derivatives with respect 
to cache size. 

V. Summary and Conclusions 

The main result of this paper is a study that shows that an 
implementation of the Stone, Wolf, Turek cache-partitioning 
algorithm can produce a small relative improvement in disk- 
cache performance. The study confirms that LRU replacement 
does not produce an optimum partition of disk-cache memory, 



but, in fact, it produces a partition that is very close to 
optimum. 

For the data presented in this paper, the hit-ratio improve- 
ment available from the partitioning policy is fairly small, but 
it appears that the extra implementation cost of the partitioning 
algorithm is justified in systems where the throughput of CPU 
accesses to the disk is fairly high. 

An interesting characteristic of the cache-partitioning algo- 
rithm is that it partitions the cache among competing processes 
by taking storage away from the process whose loss of 
cache memory causes the smallest decrease in performance. 
The nontrivial aspect of the implementation is to be able to 
estimate in real time the change in performance caused by 
a change in cache size. The paper uses a shadow directory 
of a large cache to hold a histogram of cache hits in order 
to produce the required data for driving the partitioning 
algorithm. The algorithm described here uses sorting to smooth 
the histograms, but other techniques may work equally well. 
To be able to track the change in process behavior over 
time, the algorithm estimates the frequency weighted miss-rate 
derivatives at discrete intervals of time, and then uses an aging 
scheme to reduce the influence of older behavior patterns. 

Several research questions still remain open. The algorithm 
requires mechanisms for smoothing distributions and for aging 
history. Although the mechanisms used in the paper appear 
to be effective, other alternatives are worthy of investigation. 
Preliminary studies suggest that the algorithm is sensitive to 
the window between smoothing of the histograms, and that the 
increase in hit ratio depends somewhat on the window size. 
We conjecture that, for a given process, an optimal window 
exists such that the hit ratio obtained with this window is 
larger than with any other window values. Intuitively, when 
the window is infinitely , large, the long past behavior of the 
process is as influential as is the near and most recent past. 
When the characteristics of the access pattern generated by a 
process change abruptly, the infinite window scheme will not 
record such changes until much later, and will react too slowly. 
On the other hand, if the window is very short, the algorithm 
may not have time to create a picture of the process's access 
pattern, and may not generate the best partition. 

The partitioning algorithm works best when references from 
processes are interlaced among each other. If references tend to 
occur in a way such that strings of references from individual 
processes are not strongly interlaced in the composite reference 
string, there will be a tendency for each process to accumulate 
more cache than it deserves before the end of its string 
of references. It is an interesting open question to find a 
replacement algorithm that works well in this situation. 

Another open problem concerns the management of cache 
when some processes are known to make sequential accesses. 
The algorithm in this paper does not treat sequential accesses 
as a special case, whereas, for some disk systems, the fact that 
a file is being read or written sequentially can be made known 
to a cache controller. What partitioning and replacement poli- 
cies should be used when the cache controller can distinguish 
between sequential and nonsequential accesses? 

In the final analysis, because LRU is so close to optimal, 
a cache-replacement algorithm that proves to be worthy of 
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implementation is very likely to be heavily based toward 
LRU replacement, with the deviations from LRU dependent 
on measured statistics. The algorithm presented in this paper 
is of this type. 
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